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ETHIOPIA'S 
GREAT 
STONE 
FACE. 

A head of 
Premier 
Mussolini, 
fifteen feet in 
height, carved 
from solid 
rock overlook- 
ing Adowa, 
scene of the 
great Italian 
defeat in 1896 
but now in 
Italy's posses- 
sion once 
more. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE 
NAVY’S NEEDS FOR 
THE NEXT FISCAL 
YEAR. 
Henry L. Roosevelt (left), 
acting Secretary of the 
Navy, talking with Repre- 
sentative Glover H. Cary, 
chairman of the House 
Naval Appropriations sub- 
committee, and Captain 
H. F. Kimmel (right), navy 
budget officer, at the start 
of hearings on the $549,- 
591,299 bill, a peacetime 
record. 


THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE 
RFC TESTIFIES 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE 
BANKING 

COMMITTEE 

Jesse Jones 
(standing), shak- 
ing hands with 
Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, the 
chairman, at a 
hearing in the 
national capital 








A “LIVING VALEN. 
TINE” ARRIVES AT 
THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

Miss Florence Cox, a 
student of Tennessee 
College, dressed in 
Colonial costume and 
carrying a bunch of 
red roses, steps out of 
the valentine with the 
compliments of the 
Democrats of Mur- 
freesboro. At the 
right is Representa. 
tive J. R. Mitchell 
and at the left Mar- 
vin McIntyre, one of 
the President’s secre- 


tar'es. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 


THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY TAKES OFFICE. 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor being sworn in by Frank A. Birgfeld 
(left), chief clerk, in the presence of Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


A CANVASS OF SENATOR BORAH’S 
PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 
Representative Hamilton Fish and Carl G. Bach- *# 
mann (right) at Borah headquarters in Washington 
checking over a map showing primary dates and the 
number of convention deletes from each State. 
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Congress Begins to Talk About Adjournment 
With First Half of “Must” Program Finished 





THE PRESIDENT RECEIVES AN HONORARY DEGREE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Mr. Roosevelt being made a Doctor of Jurisprudence by Dr. Charles E. Beury, head of Temple University, 
just before delivering a brief speech in which he recalled that his administration since 1933 had granted more 


than $400,000,000 to educational institutions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NCERTAIN of their chances 
LJ for re-election, many members 

of Congress are looking for- 
ward eagerly to early adjournment 
following the completion during the 
past fortnight of the first half of 
the program of so-called ‘must’ 
legislation. 

An era of good feeling has spread 
over Capitol Hill during the past 
week in the wake of two happenings 
that buoyed up hopes for Congres- 
sicnal adjournment by May 1. Many 
political fences will need repairing 
next Summer and Fall and many 
legislators have been hoping for a 
chance to start the job early. 

The era of good feeling was offi- 
cially inaugurated with the Supreme 
Court’s decision upholding in part 
the TVA law, as this decision seri- 
ously curbed a growing sentiment 
for clipping the wings of the high 
tribunal where acts of Congress 
were involved. It got under way in 
earnest with passage by House and 
Senate of the administration's $500,- 
000,000 farm relief-soil conservation 


program. 
The Senate next passed the neu- 
trality resolution, postponing until 


next January the need for working 
out a thoroughgoing plan to keep 
the United States out of war. Many 
Senators, perhaps a majority, re- 
main dissatisfied with the extension 
of the present enforced-peace plan 
until May, 1937, but there can be 
no doubt that it greatly 
adjournment prospects. 
Taxes, a subject welcome 
on Capitol Hill, and politically taboo 
during any election year, meanwhile 
marched to the fore. lay, 
vith work relief funds, the 
remainder of the second half of the 
must” program The 


enhanced 


never 


Therein 
needed 


farm relief 


legislation called for expenditures of 
about $500,000,000 a year, for which 
provision had yet to be made. 
Representative Bankhead of Ala- 
bama, House majority leader, an- 
nounced after lunching with the 
President that legislation calling for 
an appropriation of not more than 
$500,000,000 would come from the 
White House within a week. 
Meanwhile, a foundation was laid 
by Senators La Follette and Byrd 
for a coalition of ultra-liberal and 
conservative tax thinkers. Both pro- 
posed a billion-dollar tax program, 
the former because he thinks people 
don’t pay enough taxes and the lat- 





REJOICING OVER THE TVA DECISION 
Senator George W. Norris (seated) talking over the 


Supreme Court ruling with Senator Ellison D 


In the center is Colonel E. M. Watson, military aide. 


ter to drive home to all citizens that, 
sooner or later, they will have to 
foot the bill of the New Deal spend- 
ing. Here was new ground for ap- 
prehension on adjournment delay. 

President Roosevelt had to cut 
short his Hyde Park sojourn, where 
he went after his visits to Philadel- 
phia and Cambridge, Mass., by the 
sudden death of Henry L. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Fifth cousin to the President and 
one of the most popular of govern- 
ment officials, Colonel Roosevelt 
succumbed to a heart attack. The 
President returned to Washington to 
attend the funeral. 


(Photos by 
Associated Press 
and Times Wide 


World Photos.) 


Smith and Robert 


Means Committee, 





ONE OF THE FIRST SOCIAL 
SECURITY CHECKS. 


Guy F. Allen, 


chief disbursing 


officer of the Treasury Department, 
signing a check for $274,000 to 
start the work in Pennsylvania. 


Doughton, 


at 


William B. Bankhead (left), 


chairman 


the 


door of 


House 





CONCERNED WITH THE TAX PROBLEM. 


majority leader, 
of the Ways and 
the White House 





Presidential Possibility: Alfred M. Landon 


(No. 1.) Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas 

at the beginning of his day in the Executive office 

in Topeka. A mass of letters, newspaper clippings 
and reports awaits his attention on the desk. 





(No. 2.) Trying to run the State of Kansas and run for the Republican Presidential 
Nomination at the same time is a trying job. 





(No. 4.) John Cobb Landon interrupts h‘s father to ask 

a question. Actively interested in his son’s education, the 

father seeks the answer from among the well-filled shelves 
of his Lbrary. 


(No. 3.) A typical gathering, this time of typical Kansans, in the Governor's office. 
His door is seldom closed during the long day. 
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Day With the 


(No. 5.) Leaving the Executive offices, Mr. Landon goes into the library of the 
Relaxing in a comfortable chair, the problems of the day 


Governor’s mansion. 


still engage him. 


GOVERNOR LANDON ON THE STATE OF THE NATION 


From his inaugural address as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, 1935: 


‘‘America bids fair to join the proces- 
sion of nations of the world in their 
march toward a new social and econom- 
ic philosophy. Some say this will lead to 
socialism, communism or fascism. For 
myself I am convinced that the ultimate 
goal will be a modified form of individ- 
ual rights and ownership of property 
out of which will come a wider spread 
of prosperity and opportunity for a 
fuller, richer life.’’ 


Discussing the invalidation of the 
AAA, Jan. 8, 1936: 


“If the time should ever come when 
the citizens of this country should re- 
pudiate the acts of the Supreme Court, 
the very foundation of our social and 
economic welfare will disappear.”’ 


From his Kansas Day speech in the 
interest of his candidacy fur the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination: 

On Relief: ‘‘The money actually reach- 
ing the unemployed and impoverished 
has not rocked the Treasury. The rock- 
ing has been done by abysmal waste 
through changes of policy and malad- 
ministration and ruthless partisanship.”’ 

On Recovery: ‘‘There is much discus- 
sion whether reform of our social and 
economic system should go before re- 
covery, or whether recovery should pre- 
cede reform. My answer is that the 
greatest reform that we could Rave is 
recovery.’’ 

On Agriculture: ‘‘The proper use of 
soil conservation methods would help 
materially to prevent surpluses that de- 
press farm prices. Farmers should re- 
ceive the same protection that is ac- 
corded to workers and industry by the 
tariff.’’ 


“A 


Governor of 


Kansas 


(No. 6.) Lately the Governor has spent a number 
of evenings on the rostrum. Here he is making an 
address, broadcast by radio to all America. 


(No. 7.) After dinner, or before dinner, or whenever 

he can get away and the weather is congenial, the Gov- 

ernor likes to take a brisk walk with daughter Peggy 
and Mrs. Landon. 


(No. 8.) At the close of the day. Papa reads, mama knits, daughter plays dolls, sonny 
rings a toy bell. 








Sports of the Week: World’s Richest Race 





FOUR OF 
AMERICA’S 
FASTEST HORSES 
RUNNING FOR 
$135,700 AT 
SANTA ANITA. 
The finish of the 
world’s richest 
handicap stakes with 
A. A. Baroni’s Top 
Row leading in Time 
Supply, Rosemont and 
Azucar to claim the 
winner’s purse of 
$104,600 at Arcadia, 
Calif. Top Row has 

won more than 
$200,000 since it was 
bought two years ag: 


—_—— 





for $3,500. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Los Angel 

Pureau. ) 





A FIFTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR-A-MINUTE RACE HORSE. 
Top Row, with Jockey Wayne Wright up, is declared the winner of the 
Santa Anita Handicap and the first prize of $104,600 after nosing out 
Time Supply in a finish protested by the second-place jockey, who asserted 


his horse was bumped off stride. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 








SETS A NEW 
WORLD INDOOR 
RECORD IN THE 

THIRTY-FIVE 
POUND WEIGHT 

THROW. 
Irving Folwartshny 
of Rhode Island 
State University who 
made a record heave 
of 58 ft. 11% in. in the 
national champion- 
ships in New York. 
The old international 
mark was 57 ft. 9 in 


Te ee 


a 


A STAR FROM 
SYRACUSE 
BREAKS THE 
iNTERNATIONAL 
STANDARD IN 


THE 600 METER 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FLASH SETS A NEW WORLD MARK FOR RUN. 


1,500 METERS. Eddie O’Brien hits 

Gene Venzke breaks the tape two yards ahead of Glenn Cunningham of tape in the world 

Iowa in 3:49.9, bettering by six-tenths of a second the world indoor. track cord time of 1:21 
record made by Cunningham last year, in the feature event of the in the national 
National Amateur Athletic Union championships at Madison Square indoor meet at 
Garden, New York. Madison Square 


(Times Wide World Photos ) Garden 
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countries of the African continent 

cver which European nations have 
not as yet established overlordship, 
staged a Presidential inauguration not 
long ago. Inauguration day comes only 
once in eight years under the republic’s 
present laws, and Liberians made the 
most of the occasion, with as imposing 
ceremonials and as brave a show of 
military splendor as resources permitted. 

President Edwin Barclay, beginning a 
new eight-year term after holding the 
office since the resignation of President 
Cc. D. B. King in 1931, was attended by 
top-hatted dignitaries in formal attire, 
but half-naked Negro warriors from the 
far interior recalled the fact that most 
of Liberia’s population still lives in prim- 
itive tribal conditions. 

For more than a century Liberia has 
been closely associated with the United 
States. As early as the eighteenth 
century, Americans who favored the 
abolition of slavery suggested it as a 
home for Negroes, and in 1821 the 
American Colonization Society estab- 
lished a colony of freed Negroes there. 
Others followed and the country re- 
mained under the supervision of the 
society until 1847, when independence 
was proclaimed. 

Traces of American influence are 
many. The Constitution is modeled after 
that of the United States and the flag 
is much like ours. English is the official 
language. 

In an area about the size of Pennsyl- 
vania lives a population estimated at 
1,500,000, of whom only 100 are white 
persons of European or American 
origin. The governing class consists of 
some 12,000 Americo-Liberians, the de- 
scendants of the American Negroes who 
migrated there. There are perhaps 
50,000 other English-speaking Negroes, 
mostly concentrated on the coast. The 
rest of the Liberians are tribesmen who 
take no interest in politics. 


[ “count LIBERIA, one of the two 
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INAUGURATION 
SPLENDOR IN THE 
CAPITAL OF 
LIBERIA. 


President Edwin Bar- 
clay, with gloves in 
hand, marching in the 
parade in Monrovia 
just after taking the 
oath of office for an 
eight-year term. At the 
left, the American 
Minister to the African 
Republic, Lester A. 
Walton, is shown start- 
ing for the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies with 
his wife and _ their 
daughters. Below are 
shown some of _ the 
Grebo warriors, primi- 
tive tribesmen from 
the Liberian interior, 
who watched the cere- 
monies. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 














The European Quest for Certainty Goes On 





In the French Chamber of Deputies last week Edouard Herriot 
defended the Soviet-Franco pact which Germany fears is 
aimed at her. 





In Florence Fulvio Suvich (left) in a meeting with the Austrian Foreign Minister 
reaffirmed Italian friendship for Austria and its hero, Prince Starhemberg. 


-—- \ 


The Florence meeting spread fear that the two above dictato: 
side-by-side as they did two years ago, enly this time with Austria arm-in-arm 
between, forming once more the pre-war marching Triple Alliance 


might again walk 











While Herman Goering shot no lynx on his hunting trip to 
Poland but took pot shots against Britain and France as he 
bagged things diplomatic. 


N back-lot wrestling it’s called the “scissors 

grip.” In European diplomacy it’s known 

as the iron-ring. Last week France and 
Britain, as usual, tried hard to encircle both 
Italy and Germany, the idea being to isolate 
the latter two from all other countries and 
separate each from the other. 

Key allies to Britain and France in this 
task would, of course, be Austria and Russia 
Austria not only would be necessary in any 
encirclement of Germany and Italy but would 
keep them apart. Russia would serve to hold 
Germany in the east. Although Russia is 
willing, the Franco-Soviet pact was delayed i! 
the French Chamber of Deputies as National 
ists opposed it throughout the week. 

Diplomatic wrigglings of Germany last 
week included: Herman Goering’s hunting trip 
to Poland. Although he didn’t shoot a single 
lynx, he was by all reports diplomatically suc- 
cessful. Thus Poland was given the strategic 
position of being the missing link in the pro- 
posed iron-ring around Germany. Then Ger- 
many convinced Yugoslavia that it ought not 
join in an economic combine which excludes 
Germany, as was suggested by Czech Premier 
Milan Hodza. Thus the pro-French Danubian 
coalition seemed further away than ever. 

Diplomatic wrigglings of Italy last week 
Fulvio Suvich, Italian Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, met in Florence with Egon 
Berger-Waldenegg, Austrian Foreign Minister. 
Rumor had it that they were formulating once 
more the pre-war Triple Alliance—Germany, 
Austro-Hungary and Italy. But this the diplo- 
mats denied, saying they had met merely to 
reaffirm Austro-Italian friendship. 

The reassertion by Mussolini of his interests 
in Europe has had various effects. Greece and 
Yugoslavia are dissatisfied, now that their 
Italian trade is going to Austria and Hungary. 
Rumania dislikes losing her Italian oil market. 
Bulgaria is disinclined to join any Balkan 
coalition. 

Italy now refuses to take any part in a naval 
agreement while still subject to sanctions. 
Although the American delegation wishes to 
keep European diplomatic manoeuvrings out 
of the naval conference, it is evident they are 
getting in via the back door , 

All in all, last week’s diplomatic round 
went to Germany and Italy. They had wrig 
gled out of the Anglo-French “scissors-grip” 
at least for the time being 3 


ee 
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The Trend of the Week Is Toward the Left 





Spanish Communists, shown here giving their clenched fist salute, combined with Socialists, Syndicalists and Left Republicans 


Spain would be the second European 

country to go communistic. Last week 
the world, as the red flag was raised and 
quickly taken down in isolated Spanish com- 
munities, had reason to believe that he might 
yet prove to be right. 

Spain for many years has been a nation 
politically split into uncompromising halves, 
Marxist and conservative, with the two halves 
divided among themselves. Last week, how- 
ever, Left Republicans, Socialists, Syndicalists 
and Communists combined together in a Pop- 
uiar Front and gained a slight majority in 
the Cortes, or Parliament. Although the elec- 
tion was no landslide, the Left had stuck to- 
gether, whereas the Right, dominated by Gil 
Robles, was divided between conservative re- 
publicanism and monarchism. 

The result of the election was that Manuel 
Azana, veteran politician and Left Republi- 
can, became Premier. Although probably re- 
sponsible for the victory, the Syndicalists, 
Communists and Socialists (led by Francisco 
Largo Caballero, who likes to be called the 
“Spanish Lenin’’) have preferred to stay out 
of the government for the time being, but 
have reserved the right to influence the gov- 
ernment’s policies. 

Immediate request of the extreme Left, 
backed: up by demonstrations and violence, 
was that the 30,000 political prisoners, many 
of whom have been in jail since the October 
revolution of 1934, be released. The request 
by the end of the week was granted and the 
jails were left practically empty. 


| MGEND has it that Lenin once predicted 


Japan and Paraguay 

N Japan there was a decided swing to the 

Left in last week’s Parliamentary elections. 

The Seiyukai, conservative land-owner party 
which supports military adventure in Man- 
churia and Mongolia, lost considerable strength. 
The Minseito, a more liberal party which advo- 
cates peace and conciliation in foreign affairs, 
combined with two smaller parties to gain a 
slim majority. It will support the present 
Ministry of Keisuke Okada. 

In Paraguay there was also a swing, but 
instead of an election there was a revolution 
headed by Colonel Rafael Franco, hero of 
Paraguay’s victory over Bolivia in the Chaco 
War. His government is a military dictator- 
ship 
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in a “Popular Front’ to defeat 





the ‘Right’ led by and made Manual Azana,’~ while the “Spanish Lenin” 
Gil Robles Left Republican, Premier, reserves right to rebel. 








In the Far East, Liberals gained a slim majority in the Japanese Parliament as that 
country followed the week’s leftward trend. 











FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


REPUBLICAN LAWYER FOR TVA 

}OHN LORD O'BRIAN, Republican, was the 

lawyer who devised the strategy of the gov- 

ernment’s presentation of the TVA case be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The TVA hired him 
specially to limit the 
constitutional question 
to the Wilson Dam con- 
tracts, avoiding broad- 
er issues, and he did 
the job so skillfully as 
to score for the New 
Deal one of its biggest 
legal victories. 

Mr. O'Brian has been 
listed as a lawyer in 
Buffalo, N. Y., his na- 
tive city, since 1898, 
following his gradua- 
tion from Harvard and 
the Law School of the 
University of Buffalo. 
He was United States Attorney for Western New 
York in the Taft régime, a special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States for 
war work from 1917 to 1919, and the assistant to 
the Attorney General in the Hoover administra- 
tion. In the latter post he specialized in anti- 
trust cases and added greatly to his reputation 
as a legal strategist. 





John Lord O’Brian. 
(Wide World.) 


TOWNSEND INQUIRY CHAIRMAN 

EPRESENTATIVE CHARLES JASPER 
R BELL, who heads the special committee to 

investigate the activities of the Townsena 
plan movement and other old-age pension drives, 
is serving his first term 
in the House but has 
not been content to be 
a mere spectator of the 
proceedings. The reso- 
lution for the inquiry is 
his; earlier he led the 
fight against the “pink 
slip” in connection 
with income tax _ re- 
turns and coined the 
phrase, “‘snooper from 
Podunk,” to emphasize 
the issue. 

Mr. Bell, now fifty- 
one, is a native of 
Colorado, but has spent 
most of his life in or near Kansas City, Mo. He 
attended Missouri University, was graduated 
from the Kansas City School of Law in 1913, was 
a member of the Kansas City Council from 1926 
to 1930 and then served as a circuit judge. 


Cc. J. Bell 
(Wide World.) 


FATHER OF BASKETBALL 

ACK in 1891 a young teacher in the Y. M.C. A. 
B College at Springfield, Mass., decided to 
invent a new game. He borrowed from duck- 
lacrosse, Rugby and a few 
others, played a few 
games in his mind, and 
set the whole thing 
down in typewritten 
form before it was tried 
out on a playing floor. 
Peach baskets formed 
part of the initial equip- 
ment, so the game was 
named basketball. More 
than 18,000,000 persons 
now play it each year. 
As a partial manifes- 
tation of their gratitude 
basketball fans have 
arranged to send Dr. 
James A. Naismith, 
founder of the game, and Mrs. Naismith to the 
Olympic Games next Summer. Dr. Naismith, a 
native of Canada, now is 73. He took basketball 
into the Middle West in 1898, and until 1908 
coached the sport at the University of Kansas, 
where he has been a member of the physical 

education staff for the past thirty-five years. 
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soccer, 


on-a-rock, 





Dr. J. A. Naismith. 
(Wide World.) 





February 29, 


By OMAR HITE 
MAN OF TWO CAREERS 
LINTON H. CRANE is listed in “Who's 
Who” as a naval architect, and yachting 
men know him as the designer of the Wee- 
tamoe for America’s Cup races, but it is as a 


he receives the Law- 
rence Saunders Medal, 
prized award of the 
American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgi- 
‘al Engineers. Herbert 
Hoover and John Hays 
Hammond are among 
those who have re- 
ceived this award. 

Mr. Crane, who now 
is 64, was almost 40 
when he entered the 
mining business, and 
lid so from necessity. 
His family happened to 
own extensive lead mines in Missouri which had 
ceased to be profitable because of the exhaustion 
of the rich ores, so he toured this country and 
South America to study methods of working 
low-grade ores, developed machinery which re- 
duced by two-thirds the number of men required. 
and put the mines back on the right side of the 
ledger. 

Since then he has followed two careers at once 
and has been a distinguished figure in each, 
though he did not become a full-fledged engineer 
until 1929, when he was made a Doctor of Science 
by the Colorado School of Mines. Mining men, 
particularly those interested in low-grade ores, 
honor him for his many contributions in that 
field, and naval architects recognize him as one 
of the topnotchers in the creation of racing 
yachts. 

A native of Englewood, N. J., he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1894 and then studied for a year 
at the University of Glasgow before going into 
shipping. 





Clinton H. Crane. 
(Wide World.) 


CAMPAIGNER FOR PEACE 

ISS MARY A. DINGMAN, new president 
M of the peace and disarmament com- 

mittee of the women’s international 
organizations at Geneva. is an American but for 
fourteen years has been 
so busy as a member 
of the World’s Council 
of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association 
that she has_ spent 
little time in her native 
land. 

As secretary for in- 
dustrial program and 
associate general sec- 
retary, she has trav- 
eled in forty-three 
countries, making first- 
hand surveys of indus- 
trial conditions and of 
the political and 
economic factors affecting working women. The 
Council releases her from these duties to devote 
her time to the peace cause, 

As far back as the World War period, Miss 
Dingman was classed as an industrial expert, 
serving as secretary of the Y. W. C. A. War 
Work Council in France. Later she spent two 
years as industrial secre , for China for the 
Y. W. C. A. In recent yes she has been active 
in international peace 
chosen to be the spokesman 
who signed a disarmament petition for presenta- 
tion to the Geneva conference of 1932. Her last 
visit to this side of the Atlantic was in the Fall 
of 1933, when she toured the United States and 
Canada addressing Y. W. C. A. and peace groups. 
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Miss Mary A. Dingman 
(Wide World.) 


for 8,000,000 women 





movements and was- 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATESMAN 


INCE taking office as Argentina's Foreign 
S Minister less than four years ago, Carlos 

Saavedra Lamas has won recognition as one 
of the most brilliant statesmen in the Southern 
continent. Ratification 
of the Chaco peace pro- 
tocol is the latest 
achievement credited to 
his influence, and his 
friends are urging him 
as the republic’s next 
President. 

He is a member of 
an old Argentine fam- 
ily. One of his ances- 
tors was Governor of 
the Spanish province 
200 years ago and 
another was the first 
President of the repub- 
lic more than a century 
ago. He was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva in 1928 and 
earlier had served as Minister of Justice and 
Minister of Public Instruction. Roosevelt's “good 
neighbor” policy finds in him an ardent admirer 
and at the Montevideo Pan-American Conference 
he worked in close cooperation with the delega- 
tion of the United States. 





Carlos Saavedra Lamas 
(Wide World.) 


SWEDISH COOPERATIVE LEADER 


T the head of Sweden’s largest wholesale 
A and retail organization, with a 1935 turn- 

over of $80,000,000, is Albin Johansson, 
who this month celebrated his fiftieth birthday 
and yet has held his 
present job for sixteen 
years. 

He began his career 
as an errand boy and 
then at 17 became a 
clerk in a cooperative 
store for workers in a 
Stockholm sugar com- 
pany. Within two years 
he was boss of the 
store and about the 
time he attained his 
majority the Swedish 
Cooperative Society 
sought his services be- 
cause of the notable 
judgment and foresight he had displayed. It took 
him only a dozen years to attain top rank there 
The society operates 4,000 retail stores, manu- 
factures in its own plants a large share of the 
goods it sells and even publishes a weekly news- 
paper. Nearly half of Sweden’s population be- 
longs in households enrolled in the society’s mem- 
bership. 


NEW TREASURY OFFICIAL 





Albin Johansson 


AYNE CHATFIELD TAYLOR, who suc- 
ceeded L. W. Robert Jr. as Assistant Sec- ~ 


retary of the Treasury, has been acting 
head of the Export-Import Bank since the resig- 
nation months ago of i 
George N. Peek, a close ~~ 
friend. He is a husky 
chap and in his 
younger days played 
varsity football at Yale, 
but later settled down 
to the less strenuous 
business of being an in- 
vestment banker in 
Chicago. It is said he 
desired the Treasury 
post when he came to 
Washington, but was 
drafted by Mr. Peek to 
help in the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

His father, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, is widely 
known as a writer and is socially prominent in 
Chicago and California. Otis Chatfield Taylor, 
his brother, is a Broadway play producer. 





W. C. Taylor 
(Wide World.) 
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THE “BIG TRAIN” VINDICATES A GEORGE 
WASHINGTON LEGEND. 
Walter Johnson, ex-star of the big leagues, answers the 
challenge of Representative Sol Bloom, who contended 
that George Washington’s reputed feat of throwing a 
silver dollar across the Rappahannock River at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., was a physical impossibility. On Washington’s 
Birthday Johnson took two practice throws, one of which 
fell in the water while the other reached the opposite 
bank. The third, and “‘official’’ toss, cleared the 272-foot 
channel with fifteen feet to spare. But Representative 
Bloom contends the river was more than 1,300 feet across 


when Washington was a boy. 
(Times Wide World Photos. Washington Bureau.) 





THE U. S. S. SMITH TAKES TO THE WATER. 
Ten thousand persons at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
watch the christening of the 1,500-ton destroyer. Mrs. 
Yancey S. Williams, wife of the commandant of the Navy 
Yard, sponsored the vessel, which was named after 

Lieutenant Joseph Bryant Smith, Civil War hero. 


in America 


#4" 





A MAIL-CARRYING ROCKET TAKES OFF. 
At Greenwood Lake, N. Y., this glider-like rocket fell to the ice just after the picture 
was taken. Then the force of the sputtering fumes in its tail drove it across the ice 
and into the air again, but not quite to the New Jersey State line, which was its goal. 
A second rocket, ignited on the ice close to the State line, rose in the air and traveled 
2,000 feet. When the Hewitt, N. J., postmaster unloaded the mail and canceled it 
the sponsors of the flight declared it had been a successful demonstration of the 


value of rockets. 
(International News.) 





NEW ORLEANS CELEBRATES ITS MARDI GRAS. 
King Nor, schoolboy ruler of the first parade of the junior carnival, rides his float 
past the reviewing stand at the City Hall, where (left to right) Mayor La Guardia of 
New York, Mayor Walmsley of New Orleans, and Mrs. James Noe, wife of the 


Louisiana Governor, await him. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





Speedy Rise of World’s Greatest Dam, 


DECEMBER, 1928. 
Congress authorizes construction of Boulder Dam. Government engineers, 
afloat in the Colorado River, see only the pale muddy stream and dark 


towering cliffs as they inspect the dam site. 
(Southwest News Service.) 


. MAY, 1933. 
The last big blast. Workmen in the dry river bed near the end of the job 
of digging and blasting their way to the bedrock foundations on which the 


dam will rest. 
(Associated Press.) 


MAY, 1931. 
The river still undisturbed in its age-old channel, while a steam shovel 
burrows in the rocky cliff wall, above the place where drillers later carved 


a diversion tunnel out of solid rock. 
(W. A. Davis.) 


JUNE, 1933. 


The first bucket of concrete. Man-made material oozes over natural rock, 


piling up the first inches of the 727 feet that the dam will rise. 
(Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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Which the U. S. Will Accept March lst 





MAY, 1934. 
With floodlights making night work possible, the massed batteries of con- 
crete piers rise rapidly toward their final bulk of 3,400,000 cubic yards. The 


illumination made it possible to keep shifts of men working continuously. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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JULY, 1935. 
With water already rising behind the concrete barrier, and the dam per- 
forming its functions of flood and irrigation control, the power houses 


are rushed to completion. 
(United States Bureau of Reclamation.) 
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FEBRUARY, 1935. 
After an interval of two years and two months, the Colorado returns to 
its channel. The 1,200-ton gate at the entrance to Diversion Tunnel No. 4 


drops shut, confining the water behind the still-unfinished dam. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





TODAY. 


The finished project which the contractors will turn over to the Govern- 
ment March 1, two years ahead of schedule. The water in the foreground 
is 300 feet deep and backs up 85 miles. It can rise nearly 300 feet more. 








Automobile Racing Returns to Long Island 
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UTOMOBILE racing, which in its early 

days was an important sport on Long 

Island, N. Y., is returning there. A 
four-mile course winding in and out, having 
curves and corners simulating varied road con- 
ditions, is being laid out, and the first race of 
500 miles is scheduled on the track for June 
27. The site is just north of the Meadowbrook 
Club polo field at the edge of Roosevelt Avia- 
tion Field, near Mineola. 

The new speedway is near the course of the 
first automobile race staged for the famous 
William K. Vanderbilt Jr. Cup on Oct. 8, 1904, 
whose winner made the startling time of 52 
miles an hour. This first race was opposed 
as dangerous, but the race was continued for 
several years, then moved to other cities. 
The cup was last offered and won at Santa 
Monica, Calif., in 1916. 

The new project, the first in the East to 
compare with the famous Indianapolis Speed- 
way, where for twenty-five years the 500- 
mile classic races have been held, is headed 
by George P. Marshall, Washington sports- 
man; George H. Robertson, and Paul Abbott. 
Financing of $750,000 already has been ob- 
tained. Colonel Eddie V. Rickenbacker is par- 
ticipating. The contest board of the American 
Automobile Association, of which he is chair- 
man, has .approved the race program. 

Foreign cars will be entered, as they were in 
the 1904 opening classic, which sent noisy 
smoking vehicles jolting over country roads. 
The new track will be built to conform with 
standards of American highways and will be 
“dedicated to the study of speed with safety.” 
Colonel Rickenbecker says 
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a. A SPORT 
. i REPLETE WITH 
OLD COUNTY ROAD ~ THRILLS. 
a, a (Times Wide World 
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THE RACE 
COURSE TO BE 
BUILT NEAR 
NEW YORK. 


WINNING AN 
AUTOMOBILE 
CLASSIC AT 52 
MILES AN HOUR! 
The finish of the 
first Vanderbilt cut 
thriller in 1904. 


(© Lazarnick.) 
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Dutch Guiana 
Explorations 
Give Clues to Aviator 


Lost in 1927 
S Paul Redfern—the intrepid aviator who van- 
ished in 1927 while trying a non-stop flight 
from Brunswick, Ga., to Rio de Janeiro-—still 
alive in the jungles of Brazil? Did the 25-year- 
old adventurer have a happy landing, and for 
eight years has he been a semi-captive of savages 
who treat him partly as a god, partly as a 
hostage ? 


Dr. Morton C. Kahn, distinguished young sci- © 


entist, who has just returned from the wilderness 
of Dutch Guiana near the Brazilian border, be- 
lieves Redfern is there, and that two rescue par- 
ties to whom the scientist gave information will 
find the missing aviator within two months. 
Since Redfern took off in August, 1927, from 
Jeorgia with food for ten days and gasoline for 
fifty-one hours on the 4,600-mile jaunt over jun- 
gles no white man knew, there have been many 
A ship sighted him and gave him his 
Notes in bottles 


rumors. 
bearings north of Venezuela. 
have since been picked up. Bits of airplane 
wreckage have been found. Stories of a white 
god ruling the red men of the upper Amazonian 
valleys with an iron hand, and liking it, have 
come down. And just last year, Tom Roche 
startled an incredulous world by insisting he had 
lived with Redfern among the Indians for three 
months. 

On the strength of plausible stories brought 
out of the all but impassable wilderness by native 
Indians to Dr. Kahn, the two expeditions are now 
intensely seeking the missing youth. One party 
is a boundary-fixing commission of British and 
Dutch Guiana and Brazil; the other is led by 
James Lawton, American Consul General in 
Dutch Guiana. They will proceed by different 
routes to the land of the Soluma tribe of Indians 
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DR. MORTON C. 
KAHN WITH DUTCH 
GUIANA NATIVES. 

Bush Negroes are second 
from left, also at right 
end and third from right: 
others are Alukuyana 
Indians, of the tribe re- 
ported to be holding 
Paul Redfern. Awaimat, 
the Indian at Dr. Kahn’s 


right, says his brother 
saw and talked with 
Redfern. 
(Morton C. Kahn.) 


Jungle Mystery: 
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Is Redfern Alive? 





IS HE ALIVE? 
Paul R. Redfern, with his plane, shortly before taking off from Brunswick, Ga., in 1927. 


(Times Wide World 


in North Brazil, just south of the Dutch and Brit- 
ish Guiana border junction, about 56 degrees 
West Longitude and 2 degrees North Latitude. 
These Indians, while of lower intelligence than 
the Guiana Negroes, are more belligerent. Their 





Photo.) 


villages are well hidden from the air, and reach- 
ing them from small boats is extremely arduous. 

Redfern is believed to be living near the village 
of Asunangaa. An Indian named Awaimat told 
Dr. Kahn that his brother saw the presumed 
Redfern; that the man had come down out of the 
clouds in a huge bird which boomed, and that 
his legs were injured. He is now an enforced 
guest, neither a god nor an enemy prisoner, of 
the Indians, it was said. Dr. Kahn believes it is 
Redfern, not an escaped convict or deserting 
seaman. 

Dr. Kahn led the expedition for the Cornell 
University Medical School, where he is an asso- 
ciate professor, in conjunction with the American 
Museum of Natural History and the National 
Tuberculosis Association, to study tuberculosis 
infection among the bush Negroes of the Dutch 
Guiana wilderness. He was accompanied by 
Ralph F. Donaldson, camera man, and E. W. 
Rogalli of the Dutch Guiana Government service. 

The party, traveling in 40-foot dugout canoes, 
went up the Tapanahoni River almost to the Palu- 
men River, where Redfern had been erroneously 
reported a hostage. If Redfern is where Dr. Kahn 
thinks he is, it will take the rescuers two months 
to reach him in similar small boats and an equa! 
time to bring him out. 





Dr. Kahn’s expedition on a jungle river. 


(Morton C. Kahn.) 
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SPAIN’S “FLYING 
ROMEO” WEDS HIS 
JULIET. 

Juan Ignacio Pombo, who 
flew the South Atlantic 
from Santander to Brazil 
and then experienced 
many adventures in com- 
pleting his flight to Mex- 
ico, D. F., to see his 
childhood sweetheart, 
Mario Elena Rivero, at 
last weds her in Madrid 


> 


WAR ON DEATH IN 
NEW YORK CITY’S 
STREETS. 
Automobiles and trucks, 
decorated with posters 
and foot-high lettered leg- 
ends, took part in a po- 
lice educational campaign 
to reduce automobile ac- 
cidents. This truck drew 
up in dense traffic areas 
and threw open its rear 
doors, revealing the con- 
traption inside. Passers- 
by were invited to step 
up and see how quickly 
their braking foot re- 
sponded to signals. 


(Associated Press.) 


WORK GOES AHEAD AT NIGHT ON A GREAT 

THE PACIFIC NO 
A night view at the Grand Coulee Dam, showing the west “t 
side mixing plant and the concrete blocks rising from bed- de 
rock. The lights are strung from the suspension bridge wi 
on which sand and gravel are conveyed by belts across C 
the Columbia River. The Pacific Northwest Regional By 
Planning Commission, in which four States are represented, Sk 


has recommended that Federal power plants in that area’ co 
(Bureau of R 
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THREE YOUNG 

BRADDOCKS ON 

THEIR FIRST 

TRAVELS. 
The heavyweight boxing 
champion, James J. Brad- 
dock, starting for Florida 
with his wife and three 
children. It is the first 
time Jay, 5; Howard, 4. 
and Rosemarie, 2%, have 
ever been far from their 
North Bergen, N. Jf., 
home. During their month 
in Florida, Daddy will 
barnstorm as a wrestling 
referee. 





A BASKETBALL 
COACH’S DREAM 
COMES TRUE. 

If Robert Wadlow, 18, of 
Alton, Ill., grows another 
inch and a quarter he will 
be the tallest human ever 
scientifically recorded 
He is 8 feet 334 inches 
high already. Down be- 
low, in the picture, are 
his brothers and sisters, 
Harold, 314; Eugene, 14; 
Helen, 16, and Betty, 12 
(Associated Press.) 


A GREAT UNIT OF THE PROPOSED “TVA FOR 
CIFIC NORTHWEST.” 

e west “be integrated into a harmonious scheme for regiona! 
n bed- development,” but suggests that “tan organization frame- 
bridge work equivalent to TVA is not the best suited to the 
across Columbia basin.” It advocates joint operation of the huge 
gional Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects and the Seattle 
ented, Skagit development through State cooperation, with a 


t area corporate organization to market power. 
eau of R in n.) 








mong whiskies as among men, ONE IN A THOUSAND gains enduring fame 
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SCHENLEY’S 


Golden Weddin 


AS YOU PREFER IN BOURBON or RYE 





14 Golden Wedding *% Dubonnet Makes the H onderful Dubonnet Manhattan. Try It! 
Mid-Week Pictorial, February 29, 1936 








The Week's Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco.) 


FICTION 


“The Last Puritan,” by George 
Santayana (Scribner). 

“The Hurricane,” by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall (Little, Brown). 

“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 
Sinclair Lewis (Doubleday, 
Doran). 

“The Exile,” by Pearl S. Buck. 
(Day: Reynal & Hitchcock). 
“If I Have Four Apples,” by Jo- 
sephine Lawrence (Stokes). 





SHE LAMPOONS GOTHAM. 
In “Turn, Magic Wheel,” Dawn 
Powell waxes satiric and ironic 

about New Yorkers. 


NON-FICTION 


“North to the Orient,” by Anne 


Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt;* 


Brace). 


“The Woollcott Reader,” by Alex- 
ander Woollcott (Viking). 


“Life With Father,” by Clarence 
Day (Knopf). 

“Man the Unknown,” by Alexis 
Carrel (Harper). 


“I Write As I Please,” by Walter 
Duranty (Simon & Schuster). 





NO DEEP BREATHER. 
William Saroyan, whose book “In- 
hale and Exhale” is ‘not calisthenic, 
but a varied collection of his light, 


breezy short stories. 


STORM JAMESON, 
whose latest novel, “In the Second 


Year,” imagines England under 
Fascist dictatorship a few years 
hence. 





BEST-SELLER AUTHORS VA- 
CATIONING IN BERMUDA. 
William Seabrook (left), who 
wrote “Asylum,” with Phil Stong, 
whose latest is ‘‘Career,” snapped 
with Mrs. Stong and Mrs. Seabrook 
(left to right in centre). 
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HE’S WRITING 
ANOTHER. 
DuBoseHeyward, 
a literary contri- 
bution of Charles- 
ton, S. C., is in the 
throes of author- 
ing again. His 
new novel may be 
ready in the Fall. 


KATHLEEN 
NORRIS, 
shown with her 
husband, Charles, 
has just written 
a new typical : 
novel, “Secret 

Marriage.” 





(Associated Press.) 
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One Night Stands 
With the WPA 


of the Confederacy set out through 

the Southern States last week, 
portrayed in the first touring production 
of the Federal Theatre of the WPA. 

The play, “Jefferson Davis,’ by John 
McGee, was courageously tried out for 
three performances on Broadway in New 
York City before heading South. New 
York theatrical critics_did not display 
much enthusiasm for the twelve scenes 
which trace the Confederate President’s 
career. 

Last September the Federal Theatre 
drew $6,784,036 as its share of the 
$4,800,000,000 relief appropriation. Those 
funds now pay more than 9,000 actors, 
stagehands, scenery painters, stage man- 
agers and box-office managers, each 
$103.40 a month. 

Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, director of the 
project, has set herself the goal of con- 
tributing something so vital in the form 
of provincial dramatic enterprises that 
they will continue when they are no 
longer financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mrs. Flanagan, like Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins and Agricultural 
Adjustment Administrator Davis, went 
to Grinnell College, Iowa. She is a pro- 


Jot the con DAVIS and other heroes 


fessor at Vassar College, where she runs 
the Experimental Theatre. 

Her great difficulty, in her present 
aim, is that most theatrical activity, and 
hence most unemployed actors, are in 
New York City, whereas it is in the 
other cities of the country that she 
wishes to develop new and increased 
interest in the legitimate stage. Broad- 
way is in no need of more plays to en- 
courage local talent. But Dallas and 
Kansas City, Omaha and Minneapolis 
are. 

The touring companies, of which there 
are to be more, are one answer to this 
problem. New York’s allotment under 
the Federal Theatre grant was $3,000,- 
000, nearly half of the total. Hence casts 
recruited in New York, where more than 
6,000 stage folk have been employed, will 
serve as road companies. 

Smaller enterprises are now in opera- 
ticn in other cities, the largest being in 
Los Angeles, where 1,500 are employed. 
There are 275 theatrical professionals 
on the WPA payroll in Dallas, 175 in 
San Francisco, and _ sizable’ groups 
in Chicago and Boston. The grand total 
of more than 9,000 is scattered through 


twenty States. 





TWO SOUTHERN 
GENERALS CONFER. 
General Beauregard, 
played by Lawrence 
O’Brien, and George 
Duthie as Robert E. Lee, 
in the Federal Theatre 
production. 


(Monoson. ) 


A TENSE MOMENT IN 
THE PLAY 
“JEFFERSON DAVIS.” 
Mildred Byron as Con- 
stance Cary and Thomas 
Carnahan as Davis’s 
secretary, urge caution on 
the President and bescech 
him not to endanger 
himself. 


(Monoson. ) 
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MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS PLEADS WITH HER HUSBAND. 

Guy Standing Jr. impersonates the Confederate President, with 

Mrs. William Courtleigh as Mrs. Davis, in “Jefferson Davis” 

by John McGee, the first touring theatrical production under 
WPA auspices. 


(Associated Press.) 
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TRAVEL 
This | 
nee, © WEDEN 
more than s 
ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Sweden has solved the problems of modern 
living. Everyone from the humbiest to the 
highest lives cheerfully in security and con- 
tentment. 

The visitor responds quickly and happily 
to this attractive habit of peaceful living. 

The long sunlit hours develop Sweden's 
fryits.and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
@ keener enjoyment of living. 

This summer moke Sweden your gateway 
to oll the Scandinavian wonderiands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Ask your travel agent or us for om new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
sn all the Scandinavian countrics—a treasure 
house of vacation gutdance, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
Dept. U 


630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















S67 HOTEL - RESORT N 


AND TRAVEL 


DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHI PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


S.S. WASHINGTON 


S.S. MANHATTAN 


TO EUROPE! 


Where to go? Europe, of course! 
How to go? On the Washington of 
Manhattan! Their value is hard to 
match. Luxurious, large cabins—with 
real beds. Immense decks. Air-con- 
ditioned dining salons. Unexcelled 
cuisine and service. These are but a 
few of their many modern features. 

Cabin Class from $176 (with 
shower). Tourise Class from $113. 
Also popular Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt, Cabin Class from $126. 
Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany. Also “‘Ameri- 
can One Class” liners fortnightly to 
Cobhand Liverpool...and “American 
One Class” ships of American Mer- 
chant Lines weekly direct to London. 
Both $100 one way. Full details from 
your travelagent. Hisservicesare free. 


A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue 
New York 















Other offices in all principal cities | | 
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The Where-To-Go system infuences the people 
comprising the crevm of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no momey in presentin 
their incitatious to people iho cannot acce 
Always advertise as _widely as you are able. 


TRAVEL 


ROUNDTHEWORLD 


TOURS FOR $ Lb PER DAY 
100 DAYS.. $509 &$645 


¥& Cross the Pacific on One-Closs “General” 
Portland t¢ Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shonghel 
$198, Hong Kong $215, Manile $215. 

SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT O8 waite Cert BP 
STATES STEAMSHIP LUNES, Portiend, 


EU RO P E 


12th Season economical all-expense tours. Small 
groups with personal scrvice of experienced leade 
Wide selection itineraries. All-expense independent 
travel also arranged. Cruise and whey ig book tes 
effected on all lines. Write for Booklet 


CARLETON TOURS, szz £22 St Ave.KY. 








for Free Rook prist 
yamsity TOURS, 52) FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


Where-Tc-Go for May closes Mar. 25 
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MEASURING TEMPERATURES HIGHER 
THAN THOSE ON THE SUN’S SURFACE. 


Professor W. S. Huxford of Northwestern Uni- 

versity at work with apparatus he helped to 

design for ascertaining extreme temperatures 

of the electric arc, which develops heat high 
in the thousands of degrees. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 
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A TINY RADIO TRANSMITTER WHICH 
PERMITS ANNOUNCERS TO ROAM 
AT WILL. 


C. P. Sweeny demonstrating the outfit with a 
four-mile radius which he has developed in 
cooperation with O. B. Hanson of the National 
Broadcasting Company. The transmitter weighs 
less than a pound, is three inches square, oper- 
ates on a one-meter wave length and has an- 
tennae only ten inches long. Current is sup- 
plied from two small dry batteries attached to 
the announcer’s belt, and with the new type 
acorn tube it sends at a power of two-tenths 
of a watt. The outfit is especially useful for 
sports broadcasts. 


(Andrew Halbran.) 
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THIS STRANGE VEHICLE IS DESIGNED TO 
TEST A PROPULSION PRINCIPLE FOR 
DIRIGIBLE OPERATION. 


Fred Baxter of Kansas City ready for an ex- 
perimental run in the 5,250-pound vehicle he 
has built on a Ford truck chassis according to 
plans by Thomas M. Finley. A stream of air, 
drawn into a funnel by a propeller forty-five 
inches in diameter and expelled at the rear at 
tremendous speed, provides the driving power, 
and in tests at the Kansas City «airport the 
“bus” has attained a speed of forty-severr miles 
an hour. Mr. Finley believes this method of 
propulsion would make the dirigihl: a success, 
as he holds that dirigible disasters have been 
caused largely by the tremendous strain placed 
upon the structure by the great quantity of air 
compressed in front of it. He has been work- 
ing on this ‘“Finleyan vacuum rocket thrust 
principle” since World War days and now seeks 
government approval for it. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 








A FRONT VIEW OF THE FINLEY “BUS.” 


Showing the propeller at the front and the 
funnel through which the propulsive stream of 
air is sent. 
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oa OPEN THE DOOR TO THE LAND OF 
BEAUTY, HAPPINESS ond CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


FASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of sce- 
nery, to mountain peaks and water 
resorts, to grandeur of vista and 
modesty of hamlet, to noted spas— 
known already to the Romans—to 
local colorthatneverfades. TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE of the LOW TRAVEL rates. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectls 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
eight publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-nine years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after | 
vear, is a source of pride—and plain evidence | 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 





Consider — make sure your Outing’s success. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. | 


‘ 





Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 
noon on the 25th of every month 





INCLUDE IN YOUR TOUR Lugano- 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake Dis- 
trict, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, 





Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, 


Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, am 


Lausanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. Send) 


for Packet WG-1. _ 


- 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK) 
_______—- COLORADO 


For the Best Rest, Go West 


LONCS PEAK INN 
LONGS PEAK, COLORADO : 
Correspondence lavited, Mrs. Enes A. Mills 


- 





HOLY LAND 


Experienced 


WICKER TOURS 
















12 STOPS . 14 DAYS 
$159 PER PERSON 


Cool surf-bathing near 
Colombo, shopping for ru- 
bies at Ratnapura, watching 
pageants at Kandy and stee- 
plechasing at Ooty. That's 
what you will enjoy on a 
two-week’s Summer tour of 
Southern India. Only $159 
per person (party of 3) for 
all expenses including per- 
sonal servant. Information: 
India State Railways, 38 E. 
57th St., New York... or 
the better travel agents. 









Where-To-Go in 8 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Eight high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of cliente whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—emall copy ie BIG in Where- To-Go 


“ Travel free from Worry ” 

— EUROPE 
personally conducted Tours 
High quality — Low cost 
Richmond, Va. 
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More than ene hundred photegraphs of: news and sports events, 
the day, scientists and explorers, the theatre, fashions and beauty. 


i3 issues for 81 


Add 50 cents for Foreign Postage 


The New York Times Company 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


The National News Picture Magazine 


persons prominent in the news of 
Send in your name and address today 


TIMES SQUARE, N. 
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VESUVIUS: 
MOST “‘POPULAR” 


OF VOLCANOES 
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(No. 1.) After having left Naples behind, we finish our last lap to 
Vesuvius by wire-rope railway, get off within a hundred and fifty yards 
of the crater’s mouth and have our fears calmed by a guitar-playing 
native. It is beyond understanding how the natives can go along strum- 
ming on their guitars when underneath their feet an angry earth churns 
rock and fire that might at any moment blot out their homes and lives. 
These immediate slopes near the crater are barren and vegetation is abso- 
lutely impossible, but lower down the mountain sides, as in the days of 
Pompeii, richly cultivated vineyards produce the grapes that make the 
famous Lacrima Christi wine, which, incidentally, might explain the guitar. 


(No. 3.) Only the brave dare the inside of the furnace. These three 
heroes, warm and shirtless, inside the crater defied the perils of molten 
lava, falling rock and scorched feet. A folding advance of brilliant red-hot 
lava is creeping up on them at the moment. One does not stay in the 
furnace too long, nor come to Vesuvius with holes in one’s shoes. 





(No. 2.) The top of Vesuviys, blown off in past eruptions, is of large 
circumference. In the center of it, however, rises this smaller, but very 
active, crater. Near-by scientists keep constant check on the whims of 
the monster so that it will not again surprise the countryside as it did the 
people of Pompeii, Herculaneum and Stabiae in the sixteen years follow- 
ing A. D. 63. After this the volcano kept its peace, erupting only occa- 
sionally, until in 1631 18,000 lives were lost. Since then Vesuvius has 
never relapsed into total quiescence. All was fairly quiet, however, at the 
time the above pilgrimage was walking up the sides of the active crater. 
The lava here was cool and hard and fine for stepping up. 





(No. 4.) More timid members of the party who do not see the necessity 

of hazarding a glance down the big throat of Vesuvius, instead take a 

little peek down this near-by conveniently extinguished miniature crater. 
From here one hurries home to tell one’s grandchildren all about it. 
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Washington 


“Hot Air 





THE SOURCE OF OFFICIAL WASHINGTON “HOT AIR” BUT NOT FOR CAPITOL HILL. 
The government central heating plant, which in one day has produced more than 15,000,000 pounds of 
steam, looms up in the left background, while at the right are coal cars in the yards. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 





. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CENTRAL HEATING PLANT, 
showing the giant automatic stokers which lead to the boilers on either side. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HAT there is in Washington the largest single 
qT “hot-air” system in the country and that it has 

no connection whatsoever with Congress would 
probably surprise even the mass of native 
Washingtonians. The central heating plant which 
supplies seventy-six government buildings with 
steam heat is, nevertheless, an amazing concrete 
and steel reality. 

From the plant back of the magnificent Agricul- 
tural Building a labyrinth of four miles of tunnels 
and three miles of conduits carries heat to the White 
House, the huge new quadrangle buildings and, in 
fact, to almost all official edifices except those on 
Capitol Hill 

Built at a cost of about $4,000,000, the plant with 
its six enormous boilers and complicated machin- 
ery produced more than 15,000,000 pounds of steam 
one day last month to generate the “hot air’ which 
kept Washington officials, stenographers and clerks 
cozy during the most extreme cold the capital has 
seen in many years. 

The expense of operating the plant this month is 
expected to set a record of $66,000. A crew of 
sixty-two men,. operating in four watches, is re- 
quired to keep the machinery functioning properly. 
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and from twelve to twenty-one railroad cars come 
every day to the siding next to the plant to drop 
the coal which the boilers consume at a rate which 
has reached 728 tons a day. About 8,000 tons of 
coal can be stored in the yards near by, and belt 
conveyors carry the coal 400 feet into the plant. 

That a layer of ash dust would lay like a pall 
over the surrounding district as the short chimneys 
belch forth smoke would seem inevitable, but Wash- 
ington likes its air clean, fist as it refuses to have 
street-car trolley wires running overhead, and elec- 
tric-charged plates attract the ash particles to them 
and “ionize”’ this refuse. 

Water is chemically treated to soften it for the 
boilers and a smoothly functioning machine carries 
200 pounds of steam continuously through the hid- 
den underground channels. 

A stream of cars and trucks daily removes the 
ashes from a special container, and they are used 
in the National Capital parks for the bridle paths 
and cinder paths which so many visitors have trod. 

Only once has the operation of this vast plant 
been hampered, and that was last year, when 
the water carrying the ashes from the boilers froze 
and it was necessary to run the collecting trucks 
onto the floor of the building. 
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BOOK NOW 


FOR THESE POPULAR 


BERMUDA 
CRUISES 





HE BERMUDA SEASON is break- 

ing all records! Available accom- 
modations are dwindling fast -- 
despite the fact that there’s a sailing 
every few days! The crowd is 
Bermuda-bound on the Monarch and 
the Queen for royal good times afloat 
and ashore. Don’t take a chance on 
being left behind—book today! 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
MONARCH OF BERMUDA 


**Pleasure-planned” in the Bermuda 
tradition, these splendid transatlan- 
tic-size ships offer a real Bermuda va- 
cation..en route. Famous dance 
decks, tiled swimming pools, luxuri- 
ous lounges, verandah cafes, and every 
stateroom with private shower or bath 


6 DAYS... *74u 
9 DAYS... *95u» 
13 DAYS .. .*123 


Or similar trips of varying dura- 
tion, including PRIVATE BATH 
aboard ship and accommodations 
at a leading Bermuda hotel. 
Round trip: $60 up, including 
Private Bath. 


CURRENT SAILINGS: 
March 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 24, 27, 28 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or Furness Bermuda Line, 3% Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins). Phone BOwling 
Green 9-7300 or 634 Fifth Ave., Phone COlun- 
bus 5-6460, New York. 


¥ 
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URNITURE 


$50-A-WEEK 
FAMILIES 


FOR 


By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


of Future House, Rocke- 
feller Center, are built on 

the unit-furniture idea, which 
means that piece by piece may 
be added by families of limited 
income as the savings account 
allows for it. The staff deco- 
rators of R. H. Macy are re- 
sponsible. The entire house can 
be furnished for less than $1,500. 
The unit-furniture’ theory 
holds good for every room in the 
house. In the living room, it 
means that sofas can be bought 
in sections, each section serving 
as a chair until the piece 
is complete. Likewise, book 
shelves and chests of drawers 
come in sections, each unit 
handsome in itself, and able to 
be used alone until its com- 
panions arrive. The furniture 
is kept in stock at the stores, 
much as sets of china are. This 
system also simplifies decorat- 
ing the small home, as each new 
piece fits into the existing 
décor without necessitating any 

big changes in it. 


| oe handsome new interiors 


TWO SECTIONS OF A SOFA SERVE AS CHAIRS UNTIL THEIR CONNECTING UNIT IS 


PURCHASED. 


They are upholstered in dark yellow green. The walls are a gay yellow, the ceiling is a paler 


tint of that color. T1e mantle is of walnut flexwood, 
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A GLASS BRICK WALL SEPARATES THE DINING 
ALCOVE FROM THE LIVING ROOM 
One wall is forsythia yellow, the other two are evergreen. The 
furniture is blond maple, the curtains are yellow ribbed 
corduroy 


a paper-thin veneer 





DOUBLE-DECKER BEDS ENABLE TWO CHILDREN TO SHARE THE 
SAME SMALL NURSERY 
They are screwed together, and connected with a ladder, but come apart to 
make twin heds if desired. The walls are yellow, the furniture is white with 
yellow trimming. 
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On a Round Trip to 
NEW ORLEANS 


a wide choice of rail routes may be 
used in one direction in connection 


with an ocean voyage from NEW 
eC ‘eo U Y YORK to NEW ORLEANS (5% days! Or NEW 
ORLEANS to NEW YORK (5 days) in the— 





A Good 


Foundation, 





Good Ship DIXIE 


T h en 4 ow d er Commanded by Capt. F. W. Sundstrom 
Reasonable fares, including bertt. 
By EMELINE MILLER and meals on steamer. 


Consult your own travel agent, or our office at 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Murray Hill 2-8400 


HERE was a time when 
women dabbed a bit SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
of powder directly on “MORGAN LINE” 


their bare noses, and let 










































; Piast 
4 % Ps their make-up go at that. 
J “y : . Nowadays no woman who STEREO-MIRROR 
‘ ~~ prides herself on a smooth The modern single picture stereoscope 
F F , h make-up would think of clearer, natural, "life-likeas. if" Dro- 
> ee ae Fetes 55° fo S550, Meme back of noe 
¥ Ez a 5 sone $e Saee NU-MIRROR "CO, Bridsepor, Cone 
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~ ps ef Ready March Ist 
the f. , with f da- 
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USES A CREAM 
FOUNDATION 


soe. ‘s "Taine, 


FOR MAKE-UP. hosen : din to the e,° 
. chosen according 
sani oo . type of skin you have. 1935 Edition 
for the accentuated Usually, a sensitive or oily Reference source for profes- 


skin reacts best to a liquid 
foundation. Rose Laird has 
one, called an_ invisible 


make-up that is 
necessary for the 
screen. For a lighter 


sional and business men and for 
all who want to understand what 


dc aa a Sa foundation lotion, which is going on in this country, and 
foundation. comes in eight different it refers as well to major events 
shades to blend with dif- abroad having a bearing on 
ferent complexions. American problems 
A dry skin does nicely ’ . . 
with a cream foundation. There is no other volume avail- 
The same beautician puts able to the American reading 
out a foundation cream public containing such a con- 


that is non-greasy. It is 
tinted flesh-color, and one 
application is supposed to 


venient assemblage of analytical 
comment and statistical data in 





be good for the entire day. upward of 900 pages, fully 
Whatever foundation you indexed. 
use, remember to pat pow- $7.50 net, postpaid in U. S. and 


der on lightly, instead of 


rubbing i tn. Canada, $8.00 in other countries. 


THE AMERICAN 
YEAR BOOK CORPORATION 


235 West 43rd Street New York 


WANTED: | | 


Wide-Awake, Ambitious | 
Men and Women to Earn 
| 

| 

| 

' 

| 





THE 
SENSITIVE 
SKIN OF 
JEAN 
CHATBURN 
DOES BEST 
WITH A 
LIQUID 
FOUNDA- 
TION 
LOTION. 
She applies it 
well down on 
the throat, and 
follows up 
with powder 








Extra Money During Their 
Spare Time, Representing 


MID-WEEK PICTO- 





RIAL. No Expense or 


| 

| 

there, thus P . , a” 

leaving no | || Obligation to You. Fill Out | 

‘ make-up line and Mail to Us the Form 

DAB POWDER LIGHTLY ON THE at the ; : 
gee Cee nana oe ietS TaR pao Below for Full Particulars. 
, | 


eee eessueseusaaesaseass| 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 
Times Square, New York, N.Y. 


PORES. 
Glenda Farrell powders this way, as does 
every woman who guards her skin care- 
fully against blemishes. She puts on more 


than is necessary at first, then brushes it Send me full information 
off gently with a large puff about your spare-time plan 
Name 
POWDER SHOULD BE A SHADE DARKER THAN THE Address 





FACE ITSELF, TO BRING OUT ITS BEST QUALITIES. 

Rosalind Kieth uses two shades of powder for street make- 

up, the first dark, the second lighter. She keeps her powder 
loose and fluffy in a large open dish 


Cits 


State 
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A SOUTHERN DINNER 
IN OLD KENTUCKY STYLE 








By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING. 
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SOUTHERN FRIED CHICKEN. 

Cut chicken in pieces as desired. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and dredge well with flour. Have a skillet (pref- 
erably of iron) with fat smoking hot. In this fry chicken 
a golden brown, reduce heat and turn several times until 
well done. 
















KENTUCKY “OLD HAM.” 

Select a ham from one year to one year and a half old. 
Soak overnight in cold water. In morning place in kettle, 
covering with cold water and boil one hour from the time 
water strikes boiling point. Lift from water and cool. 
Remove skin and sprinkle over with ground allspice. 
Spread brown sugar and then cracker crumbs over en- 
tire ham and stick in cloves. Place in hot oven for few 
minutes to brown, reduce heat and bake ten minutes to 
the pound. Baste with sherry or whisky, if desired. 

(Photos by Nicholas Muray, flowers from Guido.) 


TRANSPARENT PIE. 
1 scant cup sugar. 
% cup butter. 
4 egg yolks. 

Cream butter and sugar until light 
and add eggs well beaten. Pour into 
uncooked pie crust and bake slowly 
until light brown. When cool, cover 
with currant jelly and meringue and 
return to oven to bake light brown. 


BROILED GRAPEFRUIT. 
Remove seeds and cut around mem- 
brane of half grapefruit. Cover with 
brown sugar and immediately place be- 
neath broiler flame. Broil about 8 
minutes. A little sherry poured over 
the grapefruit will improve the flavor. 


























word “Southern” as 

applied to food. The 
traditional reputation of the 
people of the Southern 
States for hospitality and 
for an appreciation of the 
arts of the table happily has 
been maintained through 
the years and brought up 
to date by the present gen- 
eration. 

Not everything labeled 
Southern is the real article. 
It must be gotten from 
some one in the know. 
Fried chicken, for example, 
is a favorite in other sec- 
tions of the country but a 
Southern cook seems to im- 
part to it a distinctive per- 
fection. Old ham, too, very 
venerable and cured just so, 
is less well known, but gen- 
erally regarded as a great 
luxui y throughout the 
South. Broiled grapefruit 
and the exquisitely delicate 
“transparent” pie also catch 
the essence of Southern 
culinary art. 


| “ora is magic in the 








(Menu and 
recipes 
Courtesy 

Elizabeth D. 

Reynolds, Inc.) 
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TAILORED FASHIONS FOR SPRING 
B 
WINIFRED SPEAR. 


HE tailored suit is 
i the outstanding item 

in the Spring ward- 
robe of the well-dressed 
woman. It appears in 
handsome man - tailored 
versions and in softer 
styles with full shoulders 
and nipped-in waist— 
reminiscent of the styles 
of the Nineties. 

Whether the suit is 
mannish or soft, it lends 
itself to countless acces- 
sories that so change its 
appearance that it looks 
like many different out- 
fits. 

A boutonniére of vio- 
lets, violet sucde gloves, 
and a flatteringly soft 
hat completely trans- 
form a conventional suit. 
A swagger hat, a fob pin 
and a plain blouse 
change the same _ suit 
into a perfect outfit for 
street wear in the shop- 
ping hours before lunch. 





THE NEW GOLD METAL DANGLE FOB, 
carrying her initials, is the only ornament worn on a black duvetyne 
suit. The high peaked felt hat is black, the blouse, white crépe. All 
from Bonwit-Teller 


(Charmante Studios.) 





PIN-STRIPED GRAY 
FLANNEL MAKES THIS 
SMART TAILLEUR. 
The skirt has a deep in- 
verted box pleat in front. 
The blouse is a satin-back 
white crépe with a hand- 
some clip at the neck. The 
gray felt hat has a flatter- 
ing brim. Stein and Blaine. 
(New York Times Studios.) 





NAVY BLUE 

ACCENTS A 

GRAY WOOL 
SUIT. 

The hat is navy 
toyo faced and 
trimmed with 

white piqué, the 
gilet is navy 
linen, and the 

“shur - tite” can- 
dlewick bag is 

navy blue teather. 

The sides of the 
handles on the 

bag are tortoise 

shell composition. 














All from a 6 MAY 
B. Altman “SOE Y  SRae eee ee Oe eee SL PHILIP 
(Charmante 
(Studio. ) 
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AUTUMN FRUITS. 
Still life study by Miss Johanna E. Heim of San Francisco, Calif. W | N N E Ke S O F C A S H AWA R D S 


(First Prize, $15.) 


IN THE AMATEUR 
PHOTO CONTEST 
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BEAR BANDIT OF YOSEMITE VALLEY. CRYSTAL SUNRISE. 
Photograph offered by Norman Lindblom of Turlock, Calif From Louis K. Bullman of Basking Ridge, N. J. 
(Cash Award, $3.) (Cash Award, $3.) 
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BALANCE. 
Submitted by Frank Leinhaupel of Chicago, IIl. 
(Second Prize, $10.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Competition are published in the last 
issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur 
photograph, $10 for the second best photograph 
and $3 for each of the other photographs ac- 
cepted. Amateur photographs must be submitted 
by the actual photographer; they must carry 
return postage, and should be addressed to the 
Amateur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PIC- 
Le - eee 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, 
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FIRE! 
Submitted by H. Kira of Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Cash Award, $3.) 











(;"" in on the newest fun in picture making 
... take your camera tonight and make some 
pictures at home. It's easy with Mazda Photo- 
flood or Photoflash lamps and Kodak ‘‘SS”’ or 
Kodak Verichrome Film ...and you may win a 
valuable cash award. 

You don’t have to be an expert to win... it’s 
the human interest of your pictures that counts. 
There’s no expensive equipment to buy... any 
camera that can be set for ‘‘time’’ will do. 


IDEAL COMBINATION FOR 
PICTURES AT NIGHT 


KODAK “SS” FILM .. . ultra-sensitive to 
rays of artificial light, ideal for night pic- 
tures with any camera. MAZDA PHOTO- 
FLOOD LAMPS ... give brilliant light, 
last for many pictures, cost but 25¢. SIX- 
20 KODAK JUNIOR (/.6.3) makes snap- 
shots indoors, at night, when used with 
Kodak ‘*‘SS"’ Film and two or three Mazda 
Photoflood lamps. For 2'!4x3'4-inch pic- 





$2500 for Night Pictures 


89 CASH AWARDS every 
month during January, 
February, March, 1936 
2 awards of $100 each 
3 awards of $50 each 


teur in the United States and 
Canada (except employees of 
Eastman Kodak Company and 
those engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of photo supplies). 

2 Prizes will be awarded only for 
pictures made at night, either in- 
doors or outdoors, by artificial 










light. Winners will be chosen tures—$13.50. 
4 awards of $25 each solely on subject interest and ap- . 
10 awords of $10 each peal, not on technical excellence. Rosset nettine but the film 
20 awards of $5 each — Sa of the judges shall yellow bex. - » 


50 awards of $2 each 


$250 GRAND AWARD 
A $25@ Grand Award will be 
given to one of the six winners 
of the $100 award; hence the 


3 Each prize-winning picture with 
negative and sole rights for ad- 
vertising, publication, and exhi- 
bition in any manner, shall 
become the property of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. If 








grand award winner receives 
$350 for a single picture. 


RULES 


1 Any number of pictures made on 
or after January 1, 1936, may be 
entered. Entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight 
of February 15, March 15, and 
April 15—the three closing dates. 
Contests are open to any ama- 


Mail prints only to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


winning picture is of a person or 
persons, their (or, if under 21, 
the parent's) written consent to 
use the picture must be furnished 
before prize can be awarded. 
4 Each print must bear, on 
the back, your name, ad- 
dress, make of camera, kind 
of film, and lights. No 
prints can be returned. Be 
sure to keep the negatives. 
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FRE: 


Write for your copy of this booklet, or get it 
from your dealer, today. It gives complete in- 
formation about Night Pictures. . . 
to use... how to set your Camere. . 
lace the lights. . . 
Lodak Company, Rochester, N. Y¥ 


—a beoklet, all about 
Night Pictures 


what film 
. where to 
suggests subjects. Eastman 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents >| 
in association with Lee Ephraim 


CALL IT A DAY 


A comedy by Dodie Smith 
with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 


MOROSCO THEA. 45th ae pentway ee as ae and 
Extra Matinee Wednesdays 


THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


END OF SUMMER 


A Comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 


with INA CLAIRE and OSGOOD PERKINS 
GUILD THEATRE  [222,5t; West of Brondway. Matiness Theratay ana 


Evenings 8:30. Saturday at 2:30 A 


Z 























Sam H. Harris presents 


ie JANE COWL 


most brilliant ~~ 
¢ topical dialogue \ 


« ever spoken_omn a > 
NER “iF IRS I LADY” 
Worl 
Tele. 7 


™* Pd by Katharine Dayton and Geo, 8S. Kaufman 


VY MUSIC BO THEA. ATINEES Tad hs. a BA rose 7 a 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


with FANNIE BRICE 
BOB HOPE, GERTRUDE ag HUGH O'CONNELL, HARRIET HOCTOR 
and JOSEPHINE BAKER 
ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAGED BY JOHN. MURRAY ANDERSON 


In a New Comedy 











WINTER 
GARDEN 


B’way at 50th St. 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 
& Sat., $1-$2.50 





Evenings: Good 

Seats $1 to $4 

Seats 8 Weeks 
in Advance 















































| ee | GILBERT MILLER presents 
MATINEES HELEN. HAYES 
WEEKL n 
TUES. VICTORIA REGINA 
THURS. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
& SAT. BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 
NO PERFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS 
Tannen ‘THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” jrecald’ “Tribune ARPRAPOT 
RUDY BERT WILLIE& EUGENE 7 
T GEORGE WHITE § VALLEE LAHR HOWARD j 
GRACIE 
t [ae |. BARRIE COOPER 3 
4 15 GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 15 > 
. NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE “2 bay at 42d St. | | Eves Mats. Wed.& Sat.*1 *° $2.50 
Ra. Pee re eee | GOOD SEATS—EVERY NIGHT $1 eoCreree. - 

















“One of the most de- 
lightful evenings of 
the season, beautiful- 
ly produced and act- 





MAX GORDON presents 


PRIDE an ny Anderson, 
P R E x | Uy dD I Cc E a aa 


By HELEN JEROME based on JANE AUSTEN’S novel 

with ADRIANNE ALLEN LUCILE WATSON 

COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON PERCY WARAM 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE, 45th STREET, W. of B’WAY. EVENINGS 8:40 
MONDAY EVE, PERF, ELIMINATED—MATS, TUES., THURS. & SAT., a 
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9 GEORGE ABBOTT presents 
Boy MEETS GIRL | 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
48th St., East of B’wa Evs. 8:50—50c to §3 
CORT THEATRE Matinees Wed. & Sat., 3340-500 1 to *e. BRy. 9-0046 
SoS S20 S990 S990 S20 E00 ED 0D 0D 0D 0 OO 


THE COMEDY TREAT OF THE SEASON 


JEROME MAYER and 
MURRAY JAY QUEEN present 


RUSSET MANTLE iss hss 


with JOHN BEAL, MARTHA SLEEPER 
**Wise, fresh and incorrigibly ridiculous ... gorgeously acted.” 
Atkinson, Times 
MASQUE THEATRE, 45th, West of B'way. 
Evenings 8:45. Mats. Wed., Thurs, & Sat., 2:45. 



































“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN 
MANY MONTHS.”’— Sobol, Journal 







2ND “ ... A topsy-turvy comedy ... 
| shrewd and jocular horseplay .. .- 
YEAR * the laughs come in the right place.” 


—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 


E. of B’way. Eves. 8:45 
2:45—S0e to $2 




















KATHARINE 
CORNELL 
as she appears in 
the revival of 
Bernard Shaw’s 
play ‘Saint 
Joan,” opening 
at the Martin 
Beck Theatre 
next week. 
(Vandamm.) 


EVELYN LAYF 
1 “Sweet Aloes,”’ 
coming to 
Broadway next 











week. 
(Hurrell. ) 
re NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 
“Dead End’ is - 
Sa] «DEAD END” 
sie," eg EC E 


and a drama.” 
—Percy Hammond, 
Herald Tribune 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 44 St., E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 




















Warner Bros.’s Most Dramatic Revelation Since “I Am a Fugitive” 


“ROAD GANG” 


A First National Picture with sa T R A N D cman 2 5 Cc 


a great cast! Broadway and 47th Street To1 P.M. 














ALBERT INGALLS Jr 


SEARCHING forthe SUN 


New Play by DAN mit La 

* LEONA ROBERTS, EDWIN PHILIPS, OLIVE DEERING 
BETWEEN B'WAY & 7TH AVE. EVENINGS 8:40 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 2:40 


Presents 


with WHITFORD KANE, 


58th ST. THEATRE, 




















RADIO 
CITY 


MUSIC H ALL SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 


CD OVER SECOND wertROCKEFELLER CENTER 


FRED ASTAIRE and GINGER ROGERS 
in FOLLOW THE FLEET 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


An RKO-Radio Picture 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 





Mid-Week Pictorial, February 29, 


1936 
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“THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS RINGS TWICE” 


N the drama adapted from his novel of the 
| same name, James M. Cain clings very 

closely to his original story. Presented by 
Jack Curtis at the Lyceum Theatre, the 
play takes thirteen scenes to narrate its 
grim story of life in a roadside eating place 
in California. Involved in the complications 
are Nick Papadakis, middle-aged Greek; 
Cora, his young American wife; and Frank 
Chambers, a vagrant. Richard Barthelmess, 
screen star, makes his Broadway stage 

début in the leading male rdle. 





(No. 1.) CORA (MARY PHILIPS) at 
is married to Nick Papadakis (Joseph Greenwald) and finds life with him in his eating 
place on a California highway very trying. 
(All photos by Vandamm.) 


(No. 2.) 
FRANK CHAMBERS (RICHARD BARTHELMESS) 
gets a job as Nick’s helper. He and Cora fall in love. 











NK AND CORA (No. 4.) MANNY KATZ (CHARLES HALTON), e 
— pes ; emer his poragpee an embankment and a tricky lawyer, visits Frank in the hospital when he learns that the 
ee ee ee a k to make the murder district attorney plans to try Frank for the murder of the Greek. 


Frank deliberately hurls himself into the wrec 


idental He succeeds in having Frank exonerated. 
appear accidental. 
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SELECTED THESE TWELVE 


*% The Plant-A-Garden xii ' 
etre, Sf 
Chart included with the \ewM'27- \\ 7 





collection is one of the most 
ingenious ready reference . wot 
guides ever invented. By a turn art an ae a 

of the dial, there can be seen *3E%) AS TH Fi R C Hi O t Cc fa 
at a glance all the pertinent . 


ts rning the cultural 
facts concerning SCABIOSA 


details of all the varieties in 


this collection. as well as twen- ee S 








ty-eight other sorts. The back (KO Packets of the entire collection. 
+ 
s 


of the chart shows a color including an ingenious *Plant- 
ay ae ; eve help. = 
guide which will prove help A-Garden chart. may be bought 


ful in planning the garden, 
for only ... . 


or in making artistic flower 


POSTPAID 


arrangements, 

We asked 1000 garden loving women the question: "If you 

were limited to 12 varieties and a small space what would 

be your choice?'"" They were almost unanimous in their 

choices and we have called it "The American Woman 

2, gee Collection." The main reasons 

renee | O02 given for their selection were, ae 

i SGLEER P a re of oo F VERYTHING 
| owering habits and the value Lr the 

AGERATUM ‘ sine of most of them for cutting." 

any ah You can profit by this authentic 

SG AG _ choice and plant your garden 

accordingly. 
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This beautifully illustrated 
1936 HENDERSON SEED 


CATALOGUE mailed on ap- 
plication 





1936 





TER 
on rene s 


This coupon may be used for 
either the collection — the 
catalogue—or both 








MAIL THIS COUPON 





| | [ enclose $1.00, for which please send me The American Woman Col- 
| lection of the 12 most popular Annual flowers and include with my 
order one Plant-A-Garden chart. 


4 Send me FREE of charge the new 1936 HENDERSON SEEKI> 
= CATALOGUE. 








LARKSPUR 





Paes," Address 
LAN )~ 
SAY WB 
x SONNY) 9A 
4, ~~ 
é 


r. ay 4 











peteR HENDERSON «a co. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK CITY 











